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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 








Through all the regions of variety. Orway. 
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THE STORY OF LORRAINE. 
( Continued.) 


COURTLAND’S sympathy and 
desire of affording relief to the stran- 
ger, need not be doubted. He in- 
quired by what address he might pro- 
cure him the important information he 
so anxiously wished for. ‘I have al- 
ready written,” said he, “from C 
and have also written from this place. 
I persuade myself, that in the space of 
a day, or few hours, I shall be certified 
of my happiness, or utter misery. I 
was Dr. Lorraine in the city of 
** Merciful Heaven!” interrupted 
Courtland. ‘“ Dr. Lorraing of ! 
my friend, my deliverer, and my pro- 
tector !” he fell on his neck and em- 
braced him. ‘I'he stranger was over- 
whelmed with amazement. “ And 
have you forgot me?” cried Courtland ; 
“the poor boy whom you saved from 
ignominious punishment ; received into 
your family, educated and sent abroad?!” 
“ Frank !” said the venerable old 
man, scarcely able to speak for tears ; 
“ Frank, whom [I sent to school ?”— 
“lhe same, the same,” replied the 
former ; * poor Frank Courtland! whom 
you saved and protected ; who am now, 
by the blessing of Heaven, in wealth 
and esteem: and glad, beyond the 
power of expression, at now meeting, 
and under my own roof, with my kind 
benefactor.” 

Francis Courtland had been a poor 
man’s son. His parents having died |i 
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while he was vet an infant; and being 
left to the care of a distant relation, it 
need not be a matter of surprize, if at 
ten years old his education should have 
neglected, and his habits unpromising. 
In fact, he had been carried before a 
magistrate for attempting to take some 
fruit from a gentleman’s garden. ‘The 
poor orphan was to have been punished 
and sent to the workhouse. Dr. Lor- 
raine was present. Moved by his inge- 
nuous appearance, by his tears and help: 
less condition, he interposed ; took hina 
home to his house; found him worthy 
of his attention; had him educated; 
and recommended him to a merchant in 
London. By him, being found deserv- 
ing, he was sent out to India; where, 
by the most able, upright, and honour- 
able conduct, he realized such a sum 
as enabled him to return with splendor, 
But neither splendor of outward cir- 
cumstances, nor high reputation, nor 
even the consciousness of virtue, had 
been able to secure his felicity. His 
friend perceived it. Sitting in the 
shrubbery adjoining to the house, while 


|} they expected the return of Dr. Lor- 


raine’s dispatches, ** You seem thought- 
ful,” said he to Courtland, ** t00 
thoughtful for the happiness of your 
condition.” Courtland looked at him 
with some surprise; sighed ; fixed his 
eyes on the ground ; “ You have ob- 
served it then?” he said. “ Indeed, 
my friend, I am afraid I am not happy. 
And to you, I will use no reserve, Yet 
J cannot express the cause; it is so 
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cient to spoil my peace. 
and then he paused ; 
speak.—Lorraine gazed with amaze- | 
ment. Je was also terrified. He was 
afraid and loth to make any inquiry. | 
He had thought the wife of his friend 
in all respects excellent. She was in- 
deed reserved ; and had something de- 
jected inher appearance. But she was 
withal so correct in her deportment, so 
respectful to her husband, so attentive 
to his friend.—* It is impossible! she 
must be good!” he thus rallied his re- 
collection; was ashamed of his sus- 
picions; and with some indignation, 
not against Courtland, but against him- 
self, “is she not excellent?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘* Most excellent!” replied 
his friend, ‘‘ most lovely! most engag- 
ing! blameless as an angel! and yet I 
fear’—and he groaned with anguish— 
‘“‘T fear] am not her choice.” His 
friend, in the kindest and most affec- 
tlonate manner, wished for more infor- 
mation. ‘ Her delicacy of mind,” said 
Courtland, “is indeed most afflicting. 
She had no fortune; was understood to 
be of respectful parentage; had heen 
entitled to high expectation; had lost 
her parents; and had become depend- 
ent. Satished in every respect con- 
cerning her sentiments and her deport- 
ment; penetrated with her beauty and 
her accomplishments; and observing 
how much it pained her to expatiate on 
the circumstance of her early life, I 
have hitherto, as we have not been long | 
united, refrained from being very mi- 
nute in my inquiry into particulars : the 
more so, that on all such occasions, she 
seems to feel herself more indebted to 
me than perhaps her own feelings, and 
I am sure more than mine, can endure. 
This indeed is the source of my suffer- 
ing. She appears to have continually 
in her Shongain, that I have raised her 
to opulence irom a state of dependence. 
She respects me indeed too much; is 
grateful, but cloes not love. Her love 
is lost in excessive gratitude: all my 


strange ; so unexpected; but so suffi- | desires 








endeavours to make her easy, all my 
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of pleasing, give additional 


My wife”’— | weight to the kindness that has oppress- 
was unable to) | ed her.” — 


—‘Hlave you ever,” said 
Lorraine, with great anxiety, “ have 
you ever spoken to her on this very 
interesting and important subject !?— 
“ Lady Alwin,”’ answered Courtland, 
“has done so; not howeve r, as at my 
suggestion ; but in consequence, as it 
were, of their mutual attachment ; and 
has received from her the most inge- 
nuous, yet painful confession of her in- 
firmity. She tells her, that feeling high 
obligation, she cannot view me on such 
a footing of equality as would justify 
the freedom, ease and familiarity » which 
I so sincerely desire.” — 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
EE 
CONVERSATION. 

There is perhaps no science less un- 
derstood than that of conversation, and 
at the same time no one, in which man- 
kind so generally would wish to excel 
—each one trusting on his own strength, 
enters the lists, and among the candi- 
dates which thus present themselves for 
the palm of superiority, we discover so 
many amusing portraits, that I have 
thought an attempt to arrange and de- 
scribe a few of the principal of them, 
would not be unacceptable to the readers 
of the Parlour Companion.  In_ the 
first place, it is not uncommon to see 
many who know not how to say any 
thing without excessive grimace and 
gesticulation. ‘These are a kind 
harlequins, who must be permitted to 
act a pantomine before their mirrors, 
and who have a mask ready for every 
occasion; or they may be ranked with 
buffoons, who express themselves by 
imitative gestures ; but like bad pain- 
ters, are obliged to write the names of 
their pictures, that people may know 
what they are intended to represent.— 
After these come your fine orators, 
your emphatic speakers, who delight an 
their sonorous periods, and outlandish 
words; and dwell on monosyllables, as 


if nothing could fall from their lips that 


was not of the utmost weight and im- 
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portance. After these follow the wit- 
lings, a set of speakers, who treat their 
company as children, and attempt to 
please them with a rattle. ‘They may 
be stiled the musquitoes of society— 
troublesome when they buz and pain- 
ful and poisonous when they bite. Next 
follow the story tellers, who have a set 
of antiquated tales strung together like 
onions they take possession of the 
conversation by an early introduction 
of ore, and then you must have the 
whol rope ; and there’s an end of eve- 
ry thing else for that meeting, though 
you may perhaps have heard all twenty 
times before. Whisperers, a species 
of people, who deal in little chit-chat 
words, uttered with a hissing, length- 
ened sound, too low to be distinctly 
heard, occupy the next rank. ‘To these 
succeed your stentorian speakers, who 
ask you how you do with the tongue of 
a public cricr. ‘There is next a kind 
of light, babbling affected conversation, 
which may suit very well the flexible 
and delicate throat of a fine lady—but 
this jargon does not become the voice 
of aman, which should correspond with 
the robustness of his frame and the 
boldness of his nature. ‘Then comes 
a set of people, who have habitual 
phrases, which they are constantly in- 
troducing, often mal-apropos ; and last- 
ly, others who treat the most trifling 
subjects with as much solemnity as the 
most serious. B. 





Employment. “ T have ‘alway Ss, 
said the excellent Dr. Johnson, “ ad- 
mired the wisdom of those by whom 
our female education was instituted, 
for- having contrived that every wo- 
man, of whatever condition, should be 
taught some arts of manufacture, by 
which the vacuities of recluse and do- 
mestic life may be filled up. ‘ When- 
ever,” adds he, “* chance brings within 
my observation a knot of misses busy 
at their needles, I consider myself as 
in the school of virtue ; and though I 
have no extraordinary skill in plain- 
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work or embroidery, I look upon their 
operations with as much satisfaction as 
their governess, because I regard them 
as providing a security against the most 
dangerous insnarers of the soul, by 
enabling themselves to exclude idle- 
ness from their solitary moments ; and 
with idleness, her attending train of 
passions, fancies, chimeras, fears, sor- 
rows and desires.” Ovid and Cervan- 
tes will inform them, that love has no 
power buf over those whom he catches 
unemployed; and Hector, in the Hiad, 
whem he sees Andromache overwhelm- 
ed with terrors, sends her for consola- 
tion to the loom and the distaff. 


ee 
SKETCH OF LISBON. 
From Semple’s Travels. 


This city can never cease to be a place of con- 
sequence whilst trade and commerce flourish in 
Europe.—Had it not been for political events.and 
considerations, it would probably have become 
the capital of Spain, there being no situation 
possessed of equal advantages in the whole pe- 
ninsula, as it may be called of Europe, south of 
the Pyrenees. It is built upon seyeral hills, the 
number of which it is not easy to ascertain, 
amidst so many buildings; but which the natives 

say amount to seven, like those of ancient Rome, 
Ik may rather be said to stand upon an arm of 
the sea into which the Tagus falls, than upon 
the Tagus itself; that river not being navigable 
even for boats in ail its long course, till within 
twelve or fourteen leagues of Lisbon, and the 
water before the town being salt, and frequently 
so rough, as to endanger the ships at anchor 
there. The inhabitants of Lisbon, however, who 
are jealous of the honour of their river, affirm 
this to be a frivolous distinction, and that in the 
time of the rains, an immense body of fresh water 
is here brought down, so as often to cause more 
damage to the shipping than is ever occasigned 
by the wind and tide from the sea. nodes 
that may be, the situation is admirable, and the 
town, full of churches, palaces, domes, and spires, 
rising from the edge of the water up the ascents 
and over the tops of so many hills, presents from 
the bay one of the noblest views that can be ima- 
gined, and superior, perhaps, to that of any city 
in the world. In whatever situation we. view it 
during our approach, it is imposing, but when 
we land the delusion vanishes. The streets are 
badly paved and full of filth; thie houses, with 
here and there a latticed window, have a melan- 
choly appearance, and the inhabitants, some in 
rags, aud the remainder in dark coloured clothes, 
render the whole still more gloomy. 


“To be continued. } 






























POETRY. 
For the Parlour Companion. 
ANNIVERSARY ODE,—February 22, 1817. 


ALL hail to the dawn in proud triumph appearing; 
Oh! welcome the day that gave Washington 
birth! 
Our country the proud recollection endearing, 
We hallow his name and exult in his worth! 
Hail! Hail! Hail! 
To every Freeman dear, 
Thou, to whose honour’d name, 
We consecrate the tear. 
Now hush’d the rude tumult of battle’s confusion, 
The war-storms of discord are chas’d from our 
sky; 
The splendors of peace have dispell’d the illusion, 
And mankind’s destroyer is hurl’d from on high! 
Hail! Hail! Hail! &e. 
Joy! joy ! to the brave, who their efforts com- 
bining, 
In the cause of fair Liberty, vanquish’d and 
bled ; 
And peace to the valiant, whom memory en- 
shrining ; 
Shall live in our hearts, tho’ their spirits have 
fled ! 
Hail! Hail! Hail, &c. 

But joy breathing notes, for a while be suspended, 
Each social delight from the bosom depart ; 
Let tears of regret with our triumph be blended, 

To sadden the rapture that reigns o’er the heart, 
Hail! Hail! Hail! &c. 
Hero ! to thee be pre-eminence given, 
We cherish thy name as thy loss we deplore, 
*[was thine to accomplish the mandate of 
Heav’n, 
And Freedom and Peace to our country restore! 
Hail! Hail! Hail! &e. 
Chrough distance of years that before us are 
rolling, 
Whene’er we assemble these rites to renew, 
With a magic illusion, our senses controlling, 
Shall fancy restore thee again to our view! 
Hail! Hail! Hail! &c. 
Thy name, noble spirit, is *blazon’d in story, 
To thee have all nations the guerdon assign’d ; 
But higher our boast, as was greater thy glory, 
We hail thee with pride as the friend of man- 
4 = kind. 
Huil! Hail! Hail! &e. 
To thee are glad millions their gratitude breath- 
ing, 
By honor and justice rever’d is thy name ; 
4nd Freedom and Truth rosy chaplets are 
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wreathing, 
To twine round the record of Washington’s 
fame. 
Hail! Hail! Hail! 
‘Yo every Freeman dear, 
Thou, to whose honour‘d nume, 
We consecrate the tear. G. 





THE ROSE, | 
Sweet offsnringe of Aurora’s tear, 
Where zephyr fondly plays; 








Fair empress of the vernal year, 
Emit thy gaudy rays. 

Yet, ah! forbear—delay thy birth, 
Nor trust the cheerful day : 

The instant that invites thee forth, 
Invites thee to decay. 

Belinda is an op’ning flow’r, 
That owns the same decree ; 

Like her thou’lt spread thy dazzling pow’r, 
And she must fade like thee. 

Go! on my charmer’s breast expire, 
At once thy throne and tomb! 

While I with envying bliss aspire, 
And emulate thy doom. 

Love will instruct thee, beauteous flow’r, 
On which fair side to die; 

A sigh will bid thee live once more, 
Should fair Belinda sigh. 

But lest some rash intruding hand, 
Disturb thy calm repose, 

Oh ! may this thorn in vengeance stand, 
To awe my rival foes. 


ete een 


THE BLUSH OF SIMPLICITY. 


While Charlotte, conscious that she loves, 
Would hide the crimson transient hue ; 
She veils the blush that only proves, 
A heart to love and Corin true. 
In erring maids that fondly stray, 
A tinge as bright as thine we see, 
Yet clouded looks its source betray, 
Unknown to innocence and thee. 
No cloud thine eyes of candour know, 
To shade their sweet expression o’er! 
But to the soft suffusing glow, 
They kindle quick, and sparkle more, 
Ah! may such glances ever speak, 
The simple blush on Charlotte’s cheek. 
a 
FORTITUDE. 
~——“ Tn struggling with misfortunes 
Lies the true proof of fortitude and virtue.”’ 
Shakspeare. 
Power ofthe dauntless breast, and steady eye, 
Fair virtuc’s child, and wisdom’s noblest boast, 
Who boldly darest attack the threatvning host ; 
That checks thy progress to thy native sky ; 
Ob! Fortitude! thy suppliant votary hear ! 
Kindly thy intrepidity impart : 
And with thy firmness steel my tim’rous heart, 
*Gainst the relentless tyranny of fear. 
Give me with open brow and heart elate, 
To struggle thro’ the toilsome scene of strife, 
Nobly to bear the varying ills of life, 
And view unmov’d the smiles and frowns of fate, 
When dangers menace, or when foes pursue, 
Teach me to brave their force, their power sub- 
due. 
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